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HE hope expressed in an early report that a wider and deeper 
interest should be taken in the aims and objects of the Society 
is now beingrealised. A considerable addition to the member- 

ship has been made during the year, including several learned 
members from Scotland, and the acquisitions in number and quality 
will bear comparison with those of any previous year. Particulars 
of these will be given by the Curator in the forthcoming Jowrnal, 
but it may be stated that among.the books received are a Geneva 
Bible in black letter, a fine copy of ‘‘ A Discovery of D. Jackson’s 
Vanitie,’ by Dr. William Twisse, the Jus Divinum, the works of 
Archbishop Tillotson, Sermons on the Trinity by Dr. Edmund 
Calamy, and MS. Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans by the 


Rev. Archibald Wallace, Minister of Wooler Presbyterian Church 
(1732-55). 


Manuscripts include the Case against Mr. John Glas, Minister 
of Tealing, as laid before the Synod of Angus and Mearns in October, 
1726; materials used by Dr. McCrie, the elder, in preparing his 
“ Life of Calvin” ; also lectures and addresses delivered by him and 
by Dr. McCrie, the younger, when a Professor of the Associate 
Synod and in the College of our Church. 


Interesting portraits added to the Gallery are those of the Rev. 
William Veitch, the Covenanter, the Rev. John Bryan, a seventeenth 
century divine, Matthew Henry. Dr. William McKerrow, Dr. Chalmers 
Burns, Dr. R. H. Lundie, and Dr. Monro Gibson. 


A noteworthy contribution has been made by Dr. William 
Campbell, late of Formosa, of the Orders conferred upon him by 
the Emperor of Japan, two silver vases, the gift of the Governor- 
General, and three models in silver presented to him by his blind 
pupils and friends in Tainan. 
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Two communion cups of pewter, used by the Protestant Dis- 
senting Congregation at Haltwhistle from 1745, have been presented 
to the Society by the existing congregation ; a pewter communion 
cup, marked 1766, by the Office-bearers of the congregation of 
Harbottle; and a silver salver inscribed ‘‘ Vauxhall Road, Liver- 
pool,” by the Presbytery of Liverpool. 


Congregational histories furnish a welcome addition to our 
library. Eight have come to hand this year, including the admirably 
written centenary number of the Regent Square Magazine. 


The death of the Rev. David Fotheringham, J.P., on August 8 
last, deprived the Council of the wise guidance of one who freely 
placed at its disposal his stored-up knowledge of the history of the 
Church which he had faithfully served for over half-a-century. Octo- 
genarian though he was, he rarely missed a meeting, and his old- 
world courtesy and happiness of spirit made him an ever-welcome 
associate. An appreciation of the man and his work by the Vice- 
President will appear in the Journal. 


We also record with regret the death of a member who took 
an appreciative interest in our work—the Rev. Dr. Dykes Shaw, 


the highly-esteemed General Secretary of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance. 


Among the contributors to the current number of the Journal— 
which will complete Volume I. of the Society's Transactions—are 
the President, who treats of the Association Oath Rolls of 1696, 
Mr. R. 8. Robson, who traces the history of Presbyterianism at 
Theobalds, in the parish of Cheshunt, and the Secretary, who deals 
with Ulster’s share in founding the Presbyterian Church of America. 


Many of the acquisitions have, as usual, been obtained by the 
zeal of Mr. W. B. Shaw, and the problem of finding ways and means 
to equip the new rooms in the Tower is being successfully solved 
by the Treasurer, Mr. Cecil D. Robertson. Mr. John Peddie has 
again to be thanked for using his artistic skill in favour of the Society, 
and the co-operation of the corresponding members is gratefully 
acknowledged. Very cordial thanks are tendered to the Synod for 
increasing their annual grant to £20, and a renewal of this grant is 
respectfully requested. 


J. Hay Coruican, Literary Editor. 
R. D. MoGuasHan, Secretary. 








Rev. David Fotheringham, J.P." 


By Tue Eprror. 


after the battle of Waterloo, and he lived to within three 

months of the signing of the Armistice of the Great War. 
He was a boy of seven at the Accession of Queen Victoria, and when 
he died he had lived not only through Her Majesty’s illustrious reign, 
but through the reign of her son, Edward VII, and into the reign 
of her grandson. He used to say that he had “lived under five 
sovereigns, and had spent four of them!’’ Some men cease to live 
after the allotted span, but the vitality of Mr. Fotheringham’s spirit 
was evident in an intellectual activity to the last day of his life. 


M* FOTHERINGHAM was born in the year 1830, fifteen years 


His forebears were farmers in Forfarshire, although his father, 
turning aside from this ancestral pursuit, learned the intricacies 
of weaving, in which industry he became the proprietor of a small 
business. Mr. Fotheringham’s father, like the father of Robert Burns. 





* This Memoir has been compiled from the following sources ;— 
(1) A short MS. autobiography written in 1893. 
(2) An article by Dr. William Carruthers in the Monthly Messenger for Oct., 1918, 
to the Editor of which Magazine we are indebted for the portrait-block. 
(3) A Notice in the British Weekly, Aug. 15, 1918. 
(4) An article in the Tottenham Herald, Aug. 16 1918. 
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had a library of theology in his own home, no doubt purchased from 
the packmen, who at the end of the eighteenth century were circulating 
throughout the towns and villages of Scotland the writings of English 
Puritans of the previous century. The district in which Mr. 
Fotheringham was brought up lacked ready means of education, 
and, chiefly through the instrumentality of his father, an ‘‘ adventure 
school wes opened at Dunbarrow Brig, in the parish of Dunnichen ; 
but the change of master was frequent, and, at the age of twelve, the 
boy ceased attendance, having learned from the seven different 
masters all the knowledge that was available. His father did more 
than his schoolmasters to form young Fotheringham’s character, 
having “ the rare art of communicating information by narrative and 
story, which laid hold of the youthful mind.” 


The second quarter of the nineteenth century was a time of stir 
in Scotland, in politics and religion. Among the subjects discussed 
in his boyhood were the Chartist agitation and the ecclesiastical 
questions of Voluntaryism and Non-Intrusion. His father’s workshop 
was frequented by the weavers, who loved debates, and generally 
selected Mr. Fotheringham’s father as umpire :— 


“The result of these scenes on my mind was that I became 
in my own way a keen disputant, and an ardent lover of liberty. 
My sympathies always have been in favour of the people as 
agairst their oppressors, and on this account I am a zealous 


Presbyterian.” 


Mr. Fotheringham’s father was connected with the “ Original 
Seceder”’ branch of Scottish Presbyterianism, and when the boy was 
fourteen years old the family removed to Carnoustie, joining a con- 
gregation of that denomination there under the ministry of the Rev. 
John Meek.. Many years afterwards Mr. Fotheringham wrote in 
unmeasured terms of respect regarding the gifts and qualities of Mr. 
Meek, under whom he studied for several years. 


At the age of nineteen, young Fotheringham, who already had 
embarked on the teaching profession, entered the University of 
Edinburgh, with the intention of studying for the Ministry in the 
event of a conscious Call to that work. In the year 1856 several 
events occurred in his life which indicated a clear pathway, one being 
the death of his father, who previously had expressed the desire 
.that his son should enter the Ministry, and another being the 
appointment of his minister, Dr. McCrie, to the Chair of Dogmatic 
Theology, by the Presbyterian Church in England ; and in that year 
Fotheringham came to London with Dr. McCrie. 


In the year 1856 the residence of the College was 51, Great 
Ormond Street, but in 1858 a change was made to 29, Queen Square. 
It was not until eight years afterwards that ‘“‘ Queen Square House ”’ 
became the College habitation, continuing to be so until the year 1899.* 


When Dr. McCrie began his professorial work, the College had 
“a feeble hold upon the Presbyterian Church in England, and it was 
doubtful whether the College could be continued. Dr. McCrie and 
his colleague, Dr. Lorimer, were men of broad sympathies, and thereby 
forfeited the confidence of a large section of the Church, which wished 





__* Two of Mr. Fotheringham’s fellow students at Queen Square were the late Dr. 
Kichard Glover, of Bristol, and Dr, John MacGowan, now resident at Hampstead, 
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to confine her services to the types that then prevailed in Scotland ; 
while Dr. Chalmers, then minister of Marylebone, the leader of the 
section which wished to adapt her services to English types, was 
openly hostile to the College.’ Mr. Fotheringham became a warm 
supporter of the “ English”’ party, and his action had some influence 
in softening the attitude of Chalmers to the College. 


A notable event in the history of the College was the permission 
given to students to reside in the College, an arrangement which 
began in the autumn of 1859. Mr. Fotheringham had left Queen 
Square shortly before, but it was mainly through him that the scheme 
of residence was initiated, he having received much support from 
Mr. Archibald Tucker Ritchie, the treasurer of the College Committee ; 
and through the generosity of Mr. Ritchie’s sister, the scheme was 
launched. 


In the spring of the year 1859 Mr. Fotheringham received Licence, 
and a few weeks later was called to the pastorate of Glanton, in 
historic Northumberland.* Accepting the invitation, he was ordained, 
and spent five happy years there :— 


‘I never can speak with sufficient warmth of my Northum- 
berland flock. They were all so friendly and hospitable that 
my heart opened to them; and they were so honest. I enjoyed 
preaching to them, and I visited them in their homes and held 
meetings with them during the week. The congregation grew 
rapidly, the stipend increased, and from bsing the smallest in 
the Presbytery, it became the largest but one.” 


His work in this Northumberland pastorate was brought to ® 
close by the serious illness of his wife, and in 1864 he accepted a Call 


to the newly sanctioned charge of Tottenham, entering into a sphere 
of labour which wes to prove his life’s work.t . 


Writing of those early days, Mr. Fotheringham contrasts the 
‘‘ warm-hearted and attached flock”’ of Glanton with ‘‘ the handful 
of cold, unfeeling and ill-tempered people ”’ associated with Tottenham, 
remarking that while the one gave him “ inspiration,” the other had 
the effect of taking “the very heart out of me.” Gradually, the 
awkward elements in the Tottenham congregation disappeared; a 
new and more sympathetic congregation gathered around their 
minister, and in the course of his pastorate Mr. Fotheringham had 
the pleasure of gaining the affection of young and old, and of estab- 
lishing a vigorous congregation in a sanctuary which he left free 
of debt. 


Mr. Fotheringham did much to advance the interests—social, 
moral and religious—of the community, engaging in much _ public 
work. He became Chairman of the Edmonton Board of Guardians 
and a Member of the School Board. At a later period of his life he 
was appointed a Justice of the Peace, and in his closing years was 





* At this period, Mr. Fotheringham had under consideration the Colonies as a field of 
labour. While a student, Mr. Fotheringham had been in charge of the Preaching Station 
of Millwall, and that congregation were prepared to invite him to the pastorate upon receiving 
sanction from the Synod. .The congregation of Stafford also invited him to become their 
minister, 


+ Mr, Fotheringham’ 's first wife was Sybella Anderson, to whom he was married in 1840, 
aud who died in 1864, His second wife was Jane Ross, to whom he was murried in 1869, 
and who died in 1917, Of the second marriage there were three sons—{l) David Ross, 
M.A., Vicar of Charing, Kent; (2) John Knight, M.A., D.Litt., Assistant in the U niversity 
Observatory, Oxford; (3) Alexander, B.A., LL.B., of the Indian Civil’ Service, 
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Chairman of the Bench. His ecclesiastical interests outside his own 
Church were shown by the active part. which he took in the delibera- 
tions of the Board of the Three Denominations, an association which 
preserves the liberties and privi'eges granted to the Protestant 
Dissenters at the Revolution. Scot though he was to the end of his 
days, in tone and manner, he was not less loyal to the land of his 
birth because he was loyal to the land of his adoption; and no Scot 
ever desired the welfare of England more cordially or worked more 
earnestly for it than Mr. Fotheringham. 


It was, however, in the Church of his choice that his heart lay, 
and to which he devoted his greatest energy and affection. As one 
of the younger leaders in the negotiations which. resulted in the 
formation of the Presbyterian Church of England in 1876, he took 
an honourable part. He was an ardent advocate of the Sustentation 
Fund, in a day when that scheme had its critics. For the long period 
of forty-one years he laboured at Tottenham, retiring from the 
pastorate in the summer of the year 1906. In 1912 he was unanimously 
elected Moderator of Synod, adding dignity to that office by his 
venerable appearance, and by the way in which, at the age of eighty- 
two, he fulfilled the duties connected with the Chair. 


& It is to the labours of faithful ministers like Mr. Fotheringham 
and admirable Elders like Dr. William Carruthers, two life-long friends, 
that the Presbyterian Church of England owes its foundations and 
its fabric. When the second half of the nineteenth century opened, 
the Presbyterian Church in England was scarcely more than a 
collective body of congregations, but when the century closed, English 
Presbyterianism had developed into a Church, coherent in all its 
parts. Its constitution and its laws had become unified, and its 
leaders were eager to revive the traditions of the golden age of English 
Prebyterianism, ministering to the people of England by ordinances 
evangelical in their doctrine, and by @ ministry free from prelacy. 





The Council of the Historical Society have, with deep sorrow, 
to place on record the great loss sustained by the Historical Society 
through the death, on Aug. 8, 1918, of the Rev. David Fotheringham, 
J.P. The Society, very shortly after its foundation, called to its 
aid the valuable services of Mr. Fotheringham. He, as always, gladly 
responded to a call on behalf of our beloved Church, and, though 
the weight of more than fourscore years was upon him, he was a 
regular attendant at the meetings of the Council. It leaned in large 
measure on his advice, for he was one who “ had understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought to do.’ He came to our 
assistance with the experience of more than half-a-century’s ministry. 
partly in Glanton, but mainly in London. He came, also, crowned 
with the highest honour our Church can bestow, the Moderatorship 
of the Synod, being, moreover, the first student of our Theological 
College to attain to that distinction. Thus it was fitting that he, 
and two other honoured veterans, his life-long friend, Dr. William 
Carruthers, and the Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale (also an ex-Moderator 
of Synod), should guide the deliberations of the Historical Society. 
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Mr. Fotheringham, who was born and bred in Scotland, was & 
splendid example of the sturdy Presbyterianism of the North. During 
his studies in Edinburgh, he came under. the influence of Dr. Thomas 
McCrie, and when the latter came to London to be Professor of Church 
History in the English Presbyterian College he brought his pupil 
with him. Under such training Mr. Fotheringham acquired not 
only a love and loyalty to his Church, but also a knowledge of her 
past struggles and sufferings, both in Scotland and England. While 
he ever proclaimed, first and above all things, the glorious Gosrel, 
of which God had made him a@ minister, he delighted to recount how 
his Church had been led by Divine mercy and wisdom through the 
furnace of affliction into a large place. 


The Council treasure the memory of Mr. Fotheringham’s Christian 
labours and example. We recall the fine patriarchal figure, the 
words welling up from the heart in the true eloquence of simplicity, 
the sage counsel, the cheeriness of spirit, and the fatherly rebuke, 
tempered with genuine appreciation. We cannot forget the deter- 
mination in face of difficulties, the wonderful tact, and the fine 
courtesy that won our hearts. 


The Histor:cal Society prays that many such leaders may be 
granted to our Church, and that her members, realising what God 
did for our spiritual forefathers in past ages, may give Him thanks, 
and be enabled to reach forward to the accomplishment of the 
“greater works than these.” 








The Association Oath Rolls of 1696. 


By Ernest G. ATKINSON, F.R.HistT.S., 
Late of H.M. Public Record Office. 


N the year 1584, when Jesuit plots were thickening around Queen 
Elizabeth, and when such events as the execution of Mary Queen 
of Seots and the arrival of the Spanish Armada were. casting 

their shadows before, an Association was formed for the protection 
of the Queen. This Association, dated on Oct. 19, was confirmed 
by Parliament on Nov. 23. Among the State Papers of the reign 
we have a volume (S. P. Dom. Eliz. Vol. 174), containing a collection 
of original instruments of this Association, signed by various members 
of the Privy Council, by the clergy of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York, and by the gentry and principal personages of various 
counties and towns. 


More than a century later, the precedent was not forgotten, 
when both Jesuits and Jacobites conspired to dethrone William II] 
and to restore James II. Again an Association was formed by the 
Parliament of 7/8 William III, to defend his Majesty’s person and 
Government against all plots and conspiracies. The terms were 
scattered. broadcast over the land, and on these parchment. Rolls, 
preserved in the Public Record Office, and numbering over 470, we 
have the original signatures of all the members of the House of 
Commons, the Freemen of all the City Companies, the Military and 
Civil Officers of the Crown, and of the clergy and gentry throughout 
England and Wales. These Rolls preserve a mass of information 
as to the loyalists of that day, including practically the whole of the 
Nonconformist interest, Baptist, Independent, and Presbyterian. The 
last-named predominate largely. As specimens of what an enquirer 
may find in these virtually unexplored Records, I subjoin the text 
of the Association in Cumberland and Westmoreland, the signatures 
of Nonconforming ministers in the county of Somerset, and the list 
of ‘‘ Dissanting Ministers in and about London.’ These last men 
include not only assistant-ministers, but some who cannot be traced 
as having held any charge in London (it may be probationers), and 
some whose association with London had not been suspected. 
Somerset and Devon, as I have shown in previous articles, were strong- 
holds of Presbyterianism, and it was a true instinct that led Monmouth, 
after landing at Lyme, to proceed through Devon to Somerset, or 
that led William III to land his forces at Torbay. Cumberland and 
Westmoreland would receive invigoration from Scotland, though they 
had a hardy and faithful Presbyterianism of their own. I have not 
copied the forty-two signatures of men of these two: counties given 
in Roll 61, as they are not original. All the others noted here are 
the inscription of the loyal, freedom-loving men, whose names appeer 
on these three Rolls, and these attestations give a thrill of emotion 
to all true students of our faith. 


As @ mere list of names would not awaken much interest, I have 
added a few notes (where the men could be traced), indicating the 
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places where they laboured, and dates of birth and death, as far as 
known. In so doing, I have been greatly indebted to the Rev. W. T. 
Whitley, LL.D., of the Baptist Historical Society, and to the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon’s valuable work, Freedom after Ejection. To this 
book I would refer the student for further particulars. The allusion 
above to Baptists applies to one of these Rolls, containing the 
signatures of fifty Baptist ministers, a copy of which I had the pleasure 
of sending to Dr. Whitley.* 


I. 
(Roll 60.) 


The Association of the Nonconforminy Ministers and People of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


“Whereas there has been a horrid and detestable conspiracy 
formed and carried on by the Papists and other wicked and traitorous 
persons for assassinating his Majesty’s Royal person, in order to 
incourage an invasion from France to subvert our religion and laws 
and liberty, we the non-conforming ministers and people. of the 
counties abovesaid, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do heartily, 
sincerely and solemnly profess, testify and declare that his present 
Majesty King William is rightful and lawful King of these Kealms, 
and we do mutually promise and engage to stand by and assist each 
other, to the utmost of our power, in the support and defence of his 
Majesty’s most sacred person and government against ‘the late King 
James and all his adherents. And in case his Majesty come to any 
violent or untimely death (which God forbid), we do hereby further 
freely and unanimously oblige ourselves to unite, associate and stand 
by each other in revenging the same upon his enemies and their 
adherents, and in supporting and defending the succession of the 
Crown according to an Act made in the first year of K[{ing] William 
and Queen Mary, intituled, An Act declaring the rights and liberties 
of the subject and settling the succession of the Crown.” 

C. e7. George Larkham, Minr. [1630-1700. Cockermouth, Bride- 
kirk. ] 

C. ej. Geo. Nicholson, minr. [1636-1697. Melmerby, Glassby, 
Kirkoswald. ] 

P. ej. Antho. Sleigh, minr. [1634-1702. Greystoke, Hesket, 
Lazonby, Kirkoswald, Threlkeld, Penruddock. | 

P. ej). Dan. Bull, minister of Kendal [/l. 1647-1690. Stoke 
Newington (Middx.) ; Yetminster (Dorset), Carlisle, Kendal.] 

; ? P. James Mitchell, minister of the Gospel [1672 ?-1712. Rossen- 
dale.] 

C. Tho. Dawes, minister [d. 1703. Renwick, Alston, Kirkoswald.] 


Roll 61, with forty-two copied signatures, states that this Asso- 
ciation was “ brought up and presented by Mr. Coningham, being 
introduced by the Right Honble. Tho. Lord Wharton and Sir John 
Lowther, of Lowther, Baronet.” 

If. 
(Roll 222.) 
** Nonconforming Ministers of the County of Somerset.” 


P. ej. Matthéw Warren [1642-1706. Otterford, Withypoole, 
Taunton. | 





*This list has been published in the Trans. of the Baptist Hist. Socy. Vol. VI., No. 2. 
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P. ej. Immanuel Harford [1641-1706. Upton Noble, Thrulbere, 
West Munkton, Stogumber, Crowcombe, Bridgwater, Stoake Hill, 
Taunton. | 

P. Malachi Blake [1651-1705. Honiton, Blagdon, Wellington.] 

P. Josiah Woodcock [b. 1665. Ordained at Lyme, Aug. 25, 1687.] 

? P. ej. Simon Babb [Silenced in 1662.] 

P. ej. William Hopkins [1629-1700. Milborne Port.] 

Robert Perfett. 

George Cornish. 

Thomas Edgley. 

Thomas Cornish. 

John Giles. 

P. ej. John Bush [1632°?-1712. Hewish with Langport, Fifehead, 
Martock, Keynsham. ]} 

B. Edward Gatchell [/l. 1672-1690. Pitminster.] 

P. ej. Baldwin Deacon [//. 1653-1729. Beer Crocombe, Wimborne, 
Kingston, Broomfield, Stogursey alias Stoke Courcy, Stogumber.] 

P. ej. Henry Backaler (1618-1704. Woodland (Devon), Newbury 
(Berks), Shobrooke (Devon). ] 

P. ej. Aaron Pitts [fl. 1690-1715. Plympton, Chard; assistant to 
Backaler. } 

? P. ej. John Turner [1616 ?-1700. Cricket Malherbie, Winsham, 
White Lackington, Martock, Kingsbury, Wayford.] 

Edmund Batson [Ilminster, Taunton. | 

Michael Clothier. 

P. ej. Thomas Budd [b. 1615. Montacute, Kingsbury, Barrington.] 

Henry Parsons [1630 ?-1717. Burstock (Dorset); Stoke under 
Hamdon.] 

Samuel Bullstrode. 

? P. Nich. Marshall [Ilminster, 1715.] 

John Herring [Bishopshill, Taunton.]} 

Robert Knight [Crewkerne. | 

Thomas Chadwick [?son of Joseph Chadwick, ejected vicar of 
Winsford. ] 

P. Stephen James [d. 1725. Pitminster, Taunton.] 

P. ej. Thomas Safford [b. 1621. [Ifield (Suss.); Bicknoller, 
Stogumber, Crowcombe, Stringston, Holford, Bridgwater.] 

|P. John Moore [1642-1717. Longburton, Holnest (Dors.) ; Ottery 
St. Mary (Devon); Bridgwater.] 

P. John Moore Jun. [1673-1747. Bridgwater.] 

P. ej. Thomas Moore [d. 1699. Hammom, Milton Abbas, 
Sturminster Newton (Dors.).] 

P. ej. Humphry Phillips {(d. 1707. Sherborne (Dors.); Weston 
by Bath, Camely, Dunkerton, Glastonbury, Monkton Combe, White 
Lackington, Priston, Beckington and Frome.}] 

Thomas Rossiter [A preacher named Rossiter (no Christian name 
given) is mentioned in Evans's list as in Westbury (Wilts) in 1717.] 

Christopher Taylor [d. 1723. Lyme (Dors.); Bath; Leather 
Lane, London. 

John Clarke. 

Jeremiah Tidcombe [d. 1717. Beckington.] 

P. ej. Tobias Adams [/l. 1660-1692. Middlezoy.] 

Richard Tooel [f/. 1687-1690. Dulverton.] 

Robert Darch [Hull-Bishops.] 

John Cumming [d. 1710. Bridgwater.] 
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Ii. 


““ The Association of the Dissenting Ministers in and about London.” 


P. ej. William Bates [1625-1699. Tottenham, St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, Hackney.] 

P. ej. S. Annesley [1620-1696. Chaplain to the Fleet; Cliffe-at- 
Hoo (Kent); St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; Spitalfields, Little St. Helen’s.] 

C. ej. Robert Bragge (1627-1704. All Hallows'the Great, London ; 
Theobalds (Herts.); Pewterers’ Hall, Lime Street, London.] 

C. ej. Matthew Barker [1619-1698. St. James’s, Garlickhithe, 
London ; Mortlake (Surrey) ; St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap ; St. Clement's, 
Eastcheap ; Miles Lane, Cannon Street.] 

? P. ej. Onesiphorus Rood [1621-1712 ? Chaplain to House of 
Lords, 1642 ; New Chapel (now Christ Church), Westminster; Mare 
Street, Hackney ; Clapham (Surrey).] 

? P. ej. William Alsop [/l. 1660-1693. Ilminster, West Monckton, 
Winsham, Aisholt, Broadway (Som.); Barnet (Herts.).] 

P. ej. Nathanael Vincent [1639-1697. Langley-Merish, Wraysbury, 
Colebrooke (Bucks); Farthing Alley, St. Olave’s, Southwark.] 

P. ej. Matthew Sylvester [1637-1708. Great Gonerby (Linc.) ; 
Coleman Street ; Rutland House, Charterhouse Yard ; meeting house 
in a court, Knightrider Street, Blackfriars. Literary executor to 
Richard Baxter. 

P. ej. Peter Vinek [1625 ?-1702. St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. 
Catherine Cree ; Austin Friars; Dalston.| 

P. ej. Edward Veal [1632 ?-1708. Dublin; Winwick (Lanc.) ; 
Globe Alley, Wapping.] 

P. ej. Robert Francklin [b. 1630. Kirton, Blythburgh, Westhall 
(Suff.); Blue Anchor Alley, Whitecross Street ; Bunhill Fields.] 

P. ej. George Day [d. 1697. Wiveliscombe, Glastonbury, Nether 
Stowey (Som. ); Ratcliff (Middx.).] 

? P. ej. Daniel Evans [d. 1698. Woolwich ; Bethnal Green.] 

P. John Shower [1657-1715. Exchange Alley, London ; Rotter- 
dam: Curriers’ Hall, London Wall; Jewin Street ; Old Jewry.] 

P. Samuel Pomfrett [d. 1722. Sandwich (Kent); Gravel Lane, 
Houndsditch. ] 

C. Rober: Bragge [This signature is in the same handwriting as 
the third one in this list, save that the Christian name is in full. But 
there was a son of the above (1665-1738), who studied at Utrecht 
(1691), and was ordained in 1698 to the Congregational Church, Paved 
Alley, Lime Street.] 

P. John Durrant [Assistant to Nathaniel Oldfield at Maid Lane, 
London.] 

? P. Rie. Wine [Clifton, Dorchester, Wraxall (Dors.).] 

P. Francis Glascoke [d. 1706. Drury Lane, Westminster.] 

B. ej. Ri. Adams [d. 1716. Humberstone, Mountsorrel (Leic.) ; 
Shad-Thames, Bermondsey ; Devonshire Square. There was another 
Richard Adams, of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street.] 

John Long. 

P, John Newman [1676 ?-1741. St. Giles’s, Dyot Street, Great 
Russell Street ; Salters’ Hall.] 

P. ej. Samuel_Slater [d. 1704. Nayland, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Bradfield St. Clare (Suff.); Walthamstow (Essex); Crosby Hall, 
Bishopsgate. ] 

P. ej. Anthony Fidoe [1640-1715. Hemeingherghs (Yorks); Great 
St. Thomas the Apostle, London.] 
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C. Thomas Gouge [1665 ?-1701. Amsterdam; Three Cranes, 
London. ] 


Samuel Morland. 

P. ej. Richard Bures [1629-1697. Stourmouth (Kent); Guildford 
(Surrey); Farnborough, Frimley (Surr.); Leather Lane, Hatton 
Garden. ] 

P. ej. Daniel Burgess [1645-1713. Collingbourne Ducis (Wilts) ; 


Brydges Street, Covent Garden; New Court, Carey Street, Drury 
Lane. ] 


Samuel Evans. 

P. ej. Joseph Read [d. 1713. Witley Magna, Stanbrook (Worc.) ; 
St. Giles’s, Dyot Street, Great Russell Street.] 

P. ej. William Wiggins [1614-1699. St. Andrew's Hubbard; St. 
George’s, Southwark; Poultry Compter; Hackney, Newington 
Green. | 

C. and B. Jonathan Owen [Deadman’s Place, Southwark ; became 
Baptist, 1715; Bristol.] 

P_ ej. Samuel Staneliffe [1630-1705. Stanmore Magna (Middx.) ; 
Jamaica Row, Rotherhithe. | 

P. Samuel Borfet (fl. 1650-1691. High Laver (Essex); Maid- 
stone ; Woolwich ; Finsbury ; Curriers’ Hall, Cripplegate.] 

P. ej. Christo. Ness [1621-1705. Cliffe (Yorks) Holderness, Bever- 
ley, Cottingham, Leeds, Clayton, Morley, Hunslet ; Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. ] 

P. Geo. Hamond [1620-1705. Totness, Dorchester, Taunton : 
Armourers’ Hall, Coleman Street.] 

P. Daniel Williams [1643-1716. Drogheda; Dublin; Wrexham ; 
Wood Street ; Hand Alley, Bishopsgate Street. ] 

P. ej. Rich. Stretton [1632-1712. Petworth ; chaplain to Fairfax ; 
Cawood ; Leeds: Haberdashers’ Hall, Staining Lane ; ‘Wood Street, 
Cheapside. ] 

? P. ej. Benj. Woodbridge [Newbury (Berks) ; Burcleare, Childrey, 
Wantage. | 

P. ej. Joseph Cawthorne [d. 1707. Stamford (Linc.); Stoke 
Newington. ] 

P. ej. John Horsman [/l. 1650-1695. Scilly Island; Plymouth ; 
Leather Lane, London.] ° 

P. Timothy Rogers [1658-1728. Crosby Square, Bishopsgate ; 
Jewin Street ; Old Jewry.] 

P. Thomas Cotton [1653-1730. Hoxton; Ware (Herts); St. 
Giles in the Fields. ] 

C. ej. Phinias Flavell [d. 1725 ? Chaplain to Edward, Lord Russell, 
London. | 

P. Joshua Oldfield [1656-1729. Fetter Lane, London; Tooting 
(Surr.); Oxford; Coventry ; Globe Alley, Maid Lane, Southwark.] 

P. Benj. ‘Robinson [1666-1724. Findern (Derb.); Hungerford 
(Herts.); Little St! Helen’s, London.] 

P. Zach. Merrell [d. 1730. Hamystead.]} 

C. and P. Samuel Harris {[d. 1738. Canterbury; Broad Street, 
Wapping; Mill Yerd, Goodman’s Fields. ] 

C. ej. Richard Taylor [d. 1697. Holt (Denbigh); Berking (Essex) ; 
London. There were two other Richard Taylors—one who died in 
1717, and the other from 1649-1699.] 

P. ej. Francis Fuller [1637-1701. Warkworth (Northants) ; Bristol ; 
Poor Jewry Lane, London.] 
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P. ej. Samil. Clarke [1626-1701. Grendon Underwood, Cudding- 
ton (Bucks); Thame (Oxon); Leighton Buzzard (Beds); Win- 
chendon and High Wycombe (Bucks).} 

C. ej. Richard Wavell (1633-1705. Egham (Surr.); Pinners’ 
Hall, London.] 

C. ej. Edward Terry [d. 1716. Agmondesham (Bucks); Green- 
ford Magna (Middx.); Mark Lane, London.] 

P., ej. John Quicke [1636-1706. Ermington, Plymouth, Kings- 
bridge with Churchstowe, Brixton (Devon); Middelburg; Bartholo- 
mew Close, Smithfield. ] 

C. R. Lardner [1653-1740. Deal (Kent); Plaisterers’ . Hall, 
London ; Chelmsford (Essex).] 

? P. John Beaumont [Ejected in Surrey. Rotherhithe.] 

C. Ro. Trail [1642-1716. Cranbrook (Kent); Scotland; Paved 
Alley, Lime Street, London.] 

P. Dan. Alexander [1660-1709. Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate ; 
Armourers’ Hall, Coleman Street, London.] 

C. Matthew Clarke [1665-1726. Market Harborough (Leic.) ; 
Sandwich (Kent); Miles Lane, London.] 

P. Nathanaell Oldfield [1664-1696. Maid Lane, London.] 

? Benjamin Colman [? Dr. Benjamin Colman, author of the Method 
and Success of inoculating the Small-pox in New England.] 

P. Abr. Hume [Benton, Whittingham (Northumb.); Bishops- 
gate, London ; Theobalds (Herts); Drury Lane, London.] 

P.ej. and C. John Humfrey (1622-1719. Frome Selwood, Beckford 
and Kingsbury (Glos.); Duke’s Place, London.] 

? P. William Parsons [? of Stoke-under-Hamdon (Som.).] 

P. ej. Vineent Alsop [1630-1703. Wilby, Oakham, Wellingborough, 
Geddington (Northants); Tothill Street, Westminster.] 

? P. Wm. Taylor [Comb Ralegh (Devon) ?] 

P. ej. John Chester [d. 1696. Witherley (Leic.); Globe Alley, 
Maid Lane, and Gravel Lane, Southwark.] 

C. ej. Geo. Griffith [St. Bartholomew’s behind the Exchange, 
Charterhous?, Addle Street, Wood Street, and Girdlers’ Hall, London.] 

C. ej. Thomas Cole [1627-1697. St. Mary’s Hall (Oxon); Henley- 
on-Thames ; Cutlers’ Hall, Chandlers’ Hall, and Pinners’ Hall, London.] 

P. ej. John Howe [1630-1705. Great Torrington (Devon); Antrim, 
Ireland ; Haberdashers’ Hall; Utrecht; Silver Street, Wood Street, 
Cheapside. | 

C. ej. Matthew Mead [1629-1699. St. Dunstan’s, Stepney; St. 
Paul’s, Shadwell; Holland ; Sibson (Leic.) ; Woburn (Beds) ; Meeting 
House Alley, Wapping; Stepney.] 

C. ej. Richard Lawrence [1627-1702. Trunch (Norf.); Stratton 
St. Michael’s (Norf.) ; Amsterdam; Stepney.] . 

P. Tim. Cruso (1657-1697. Crutched Friars, Mark Lane.] 

C. ej. John Hodges [/l. 1662-1690. St. Katharine’s in the Tower ; 
Bethnal Green.] ° 

C. ej. John James [1626 ?-1696. Flintham with Sutton (Notts) ; 
Newark, Arnold (Notts); Nottingham ; Wapping.] 

P. Nathanael Taylor [d. 1702. Westminster; Holland; Bucking- 
ham House, College Hill; Salters’ Hall, London.] 

P. ej. Isaac Manduit [d. 1718. All Saints, Stamford (Linc.) ; 
Tooting (Surr.); Bermondsey. ] 

P. Thomas Reynolds (1667-1727. Silver Street ; Little St. Helen's ; 
Great Eastcheap. } 
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P. Edmund Calamy [1671-1732. Blackfriars ; Hand Alley, Bishops- 
gate; Tothill Street, Westminster. | 

P. ej. Jos. Benet (1627-1707. Hove, Burwash, Brightling, Hellingly, 
Hastings (Suss.).} 

Sam. . 

P. Andrew Burnett [d. 1707. Barbican, London.] 

P. John Hughes (1665-1729. Silver Street, Hoxton Square, 
London ; Ware (Herts).] 

Josiah Sheffield. 

P. Thomas Freke [d. 1716. Assistant to Quicke and to Stretton.) 

P. Stephen Davies {[d. 1716. Banbury (Oxon).] 

? P. Strickland Gough [d. 1718. Lewin's Mead, Bristol; Tucker 
Street, Bristol. ] 

P. ej. Tho. Doolittle (1630-1707. St. Alphage’s, London Wall ; 
Bunhill Fields; Monkwell Street, Islington; Battersea, Clapham, 
Clerkenwell. } 

C. John Short (1649-1717. Colyton (Devon); Miles Lane, Cannon 
Street, Great Eastcheap. } 

? C. Walter Cross [Ropemakers’ Alley, London. ] 

Christopher Meidele. 

? P. Joseph Thompson [? Bromsgrove (Worc.).] 

C. John Nesbitt (1661-1727. Utrecht; Hare Court, Aldersgate 
Street. ] 

P. Thomas Powell [1656-1716. Hertford ; Cow Lane, West 
Smithfield ; Jewin Street ; Red Cross Street. ] 

C. Tho. Rowe (1657-1705. Holborn; Girdlers’ Hall; Clapham 
and Little Britain.] 

P. Jos. Hill [1667-1729. Swallow Street, Westminster; Rotter- 
dam ; Haberdashers’ Hall. ]} 

Samuel Turner. 


C. Wm. Nokes [Beccles (Suff.) ; Ropemakers’ Alley, London.] 
Jonathan Bowes. 








Pre-Ejection Foundations. 
Ill. -Theobalds in Cheshunt, Herts. 


By R. 8. Rosson. 


i1.—THE PARISH. 


EN miles north of London, and formerly a market town, but 
now a residential suburb, with its original population of 5,000 
trebled, Cheshunt straggles along the side of the high road 

to the Metropolis. The Church is dedicated to St. Margaret, and the 
parish includes the chapelry of Waltham Cross. The benefice is in 
the Diocese of Rochester, and the patron of the living is Lord 
Salisbury. 


At the mention of Cheshunt, historic people and places leap in 
one’s memory. Cheshunt Park, once the residence of Cardinal Wolsey, 
was known as the “ Great House,” but it has lost much of its former 
glory in the last half-century. Near the Parish Church stood Cheshunt 
College, erected in 1792, for the institution originally called Trevecca 
College, and founded in 1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon.* 


2.—THE CHAPEL AND THE PATRONS. 


Theobald Palace on the New River, in Cheshunt Parish, is distant 
two miles from the Parish Church, and was built in 1560, on the site 
of an ancient moated hall, “ Thebaulds,” by William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, ancestor of the present Marquis of Salisbury.t 

Apparently, a Chapel for domestic use was built about that time, 
which survived the dismantling that took place during the Civil War, 
and which stood until the year 1750. 


Lord Burghley, the founder of the Chapel, was a favourer of the 
Puritans, to which party his second wife, a woman of great piety, 
was attached. She died in 1588, ministered to by Walter Travers, a 
prominent Puritan, and of her the surviving husband wrote :—‘ I 
thank Almighty God for permitting her to have lived so many years 
with me, and to have given her Grace to have the knowledge of her 
salvation by the Death of His Son open to her by the Gospel, whereof 
she was @ professor from her youth; and I comfort myself with the 
remembrance of her many virtuous and godly actions.” | 


There are other great names associated with Presbyterianism at 
Theobalds. Richard Cromwell, unlike his famous father, was of the 
Presbyterian ‘“‘ Way,” and lived at Pengelly in the village of Cheshunt 
as ‘“‘ Mr. Clarke,’ from 1688 to 1712. A deeply religious man, he 
maintained a friendship with Isaac Watts, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood as the chaplain of Sir Thomas and Lady Abney.§ 





* Now known as Cheshunt College, Cambridge, where it was removed in 1905. 
+ Victoria County History on Hertfordshire. 


t It is interesting to note that the Rev. James Alderson, minister of the Great Salkeld 
Presbyterian meeting-house, Cumberland, was an ancestor of the late Baron Alderson, father 
of the late Marchioness of Salisbury. 


§ Pike’s Ancient Meeting-houses in London, 
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8.—THE MINISTRY. 


Walter Travers, B.D.—While Thomas Cartwright was described 
as the “ head,” Travers was designated the “‘ neck”’ of the Presbyterian 
party in the National Church. The outstanding facts of his life, 
taken from the Dictionary of National Biography, are as follows :— 


He was born in 1548, and was educated at Cambridge, where he 
took the Degree of B.D. and became a Fellow in 1569. He studied 
at Geneva, where he wrote the famous Presbyterian treatise, Hccle- 
siasticae Disciplinae . . . Ezplicatio. He was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Antwerp in 1578, where he was colleague with Cartwright 
in the Refugee congregation there. In 1580 he was pastor at Ring- 
wood, Hants, and in 1581 was Lecturer at the Temple Church, 
answering in the afternoon what Hooker had advanced in the morning, 
“the pulpit speaking Canterbury in the morning end Geneva in the 
afternoon.” He was inhibited in 1586, but remained in London, 
preaching secretly. In 1591 he was offered a Professorship at the 
University of St. Andrews, and declined; but in 1595 he accepted 
the Principalship of Trinity College, Dublin, resigning it three years 
later, and returning to London, where he died in 1634. 


The period when Travers ministered at Theobalds was probably 
1586-95, and, again, from 1598 intermittently until his death. In 
1610, he was preacher at All Saints, Hertford, being described as 
“ learned, prudent, pious.” * 


John Eliot, 1604-1690.—Born at Ware, Herts (Dict. N.B.). He 
was the son of Bennett Eliot, who bequeathed the rent of land in the 
parish of Ware, Widford and Eastchurch, Herts, “ to pay for my son 
John Eliot the sum of £80 a year for maintenance at the University 
of Cambridge, where he is a scholar.’ (T'ransactions of the Royal 
Hist. Socy.) ‘There were several of the same family in the Presbyterian 
ministry. John Eliot took his Degree in 1622, and became assistant 
to Thomas Hooker, Master of the Grammar School at Little Baddow, 
Essex. He exercised his gift as a preacher until 1631, when he went 
to New England, and accomplished his great work among the Indians.t 
His connection with Theobalds probably was during the period of his 
residence at Little Baddow.{ . 


Samuel Wincop, D.D.—Inducted into the living of Cheshunt in 
July, 1632. In 1646, he signed the Petition of Hertfordshire Ministers 
in favour of government according to the ‘‘ Covenant,’’ as became 
a near kinsman of that celebrated Presbyterian divine and member 
of the Westminster Assembly, John Wincop, D.D. In 16650, the 
“ Oliverian Survey ’’ reported :—‘‘ Dr. Samuel Wincop is vicar, and 
had for the preaching of two sermons twenty shillings and ten shillings, 
the gift of Roger Jackson and Richard Coltar.”’ 


Peter Samwaye$, M.A.—Presented to the living of Cheshunt by 
the Earl of Salisbury, on Feb. 25, 1654. A man eminent for piety 
and zeal against Popery. He was at Cheshunt until the beginning of 
the year 1656. 





* See Acts of Archdeaconry. 


+ A copy of Eliot’s translation of the New Testament was recently sold in New York 
for £360. It was one of forty sent to England for presentation to Charles II. 


t See Professor Lyon Turner’s Original Records of Nonconformity. 
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William (or John) Yates, 1580-1679.—Was nominated to the 
living of Cheshunt on April 9, 1656, by the Earl of Salisbury, and 
was one of the noble band of the Ejected Ministers. He was the 
founder of Independency in the parish. 


Thomas Wadsworth, M.A., 1630-76.—Born at Southwark, and 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge, becoming Fellow of Christ’s College. 
He held the sequestrated living of Newington Butts, where he preached 
zealously, taught from house to house, gave Bibles to the poor and 
expended his time and estate in works of charity. He was ejected 
from his living in 1661, and from his Lectureship at St. Lawrence, 
Poulteney, in 1662, from which time he preached to one congregation 
at Newington, and to another at Theobalds, residing chiefly at the 
latter place. In a List at Lambeth Palace of Conventicles in the 
year 1669, Wadsworth is named as a preacher at Theobalds; and 
in the year of the Indulgence (1672) he is again named as “‘ Presbyterian 
teacher at Theobalds.” The Diary of Wadsworth shows him to have 
been an excellent Christian, a man of unusual ability, judgment and 
piety, a strict Sabbatarian, and very charitable. It was his custom 
to make Collections both at Theobalds and in London for distressed 
ministers ; and he took no maintenance from either of his congrega- 
tions. He was “ feeble in health.” 

Two interesting entries from Williamson’s Spy Book indicate 
that the neighbourhood was active in the cause of Nonconformity, 
They are as follows :— 


1. “‘ Cornett Medlicot dwells (in Cheshunt) where Mr. Helmes, 
Palmer, with many others meet in Cheson parish at the Nunnery, 
Mr. Laurance, formerly President of Oliver’s Councell, who hath great 
meetings.” 

2. ““ Tyballs (Theobalds) a great meeting, where Mr. Masters, 
Co]. Gladman, Mr. Cressett, Mr. Wollaston, Captain Spencer, with 
many others meet.’’* 5 

The date of these entries is July, 1664. Probably it was to this 
congregation that William Tutty of Totteridge, an ejected vicar, 
ministered. He had a licence, in 1672, as a Congregationalist.t 


Robert Bragge, 1627-1704.—Educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, of which he became a Fellow. Was “ silenced” by the Act 
of Uniformity, and afterwards became an Independent minister in 
London. He was associated with Wadsworth at Theobalds, and in 
1676 preached the latter’s funeral sermon.} 


Joseph Maisters, 1640-1717.—Studied at Oxford, and was 
“‘ silenced ’’ by the Act of Uniformity, settling with a ‘‘ worshipping 
Society’ at Theobalds in 1667. At the 1672 Indulgence, a licence 
was granted to him for Cheshunt, he being described as a “‘ General 
Baptist Teacher.’ In 1691, he was still there, together with a “ Mr. 
Hamilton,” who was supported by “ some subscrigtions and an estate,” 
and a Mr. Waite at Cheshunt. (See Freedom after Ejection, by Rev. 
Alexander Gordon, pub. 1917.) This valuable volume also gives this 
note :—‘‘ Mr. Ottway lives at Cheshunt, where he has some estate. 
and preacheth thereabout as at Enfield, Theobalds, etc.” (year 1691), 





* Cong. Hist, Soc, Trans., Vol. V, No. 5, pp. 315-16, 
+ Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 2. 
For particulars of Bragge, see Walter Wilson’s Dissenting CAurches, published 1310, 
and Urwicke’s volume on Hertfordshire Nonconformity. 
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About this time, Maisters was called to the important Baptist 
Meeting at Joiners’ Hall, London, but he continued to minister to the 
Baptists at Theobalds by visiting them every month. The con- 
gregation appears to have united with the Presbyterians. 


William Carstares, D.D.—Not the least interesting chapter in the 
eventful life of the great ecclesiastic and statesman was thet of his 
London ministry. In his “ Life’’ by his kinsman, the late Principal 
Story, there aro several letters written from Theobalds to his sister. 
The first wes written in July, 1681, when he occupied the pulpit for 
some time, and it refers to the kindness of the people. The certificate 
of his ordination there, by the London Presbytery, was stated by Mr. 
Hall, the Solicitor of our Church in the Hewley Case, to be at that time 
in existence, extracted from the fragmentary Minutes of the Coutt, 
dated June 9, 1681. There are contemporary references to ‘‘ Carstares 
the Nonconformist preacher,” and to “‘ the Scots Conventicle preacher 
to a numerous assembly at Theobalds.’’ From his ruddy complexion, 
Carstares was known as “ Mr. Red.’ Ferguson describes him as a 
“fat and smiling man, the more he smiled the more to be feared.”’ 
Jacobites and Tories called him ‘the Cardinal,’ referring to his 
influence with the King, but the latter said of him :—‘‘ I have known 
him long, and I have known him thoroughly, and I have known him 
only as a truly honest man.” 


Abraham Hume, M.A. (1616 ?-1707).—Graduated at St. Andrews, 
and came to London with the Countess of Hume, and saw the inward- 
ness of ecclesiastical affairs in England. Later, he was chaplain to 
the Duke of Lauderdale, son-in-law of the Countess, who was a deputy 
Ruling Elder to the Westminster Assembly, Hume also being one 
of the Deputies from Scotland. He was ordained by the London 
Presbytery, April 20, 1647, to the living of Long Benton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where he had the love of his own people and the whole neigh- 
bourhood. When ejected from Whittingham, in the same county, 
by the Act of Uniformity, he rejoined Lauderdale ; but refusing to 
submit to the Five Mile Act, he went on the Continent in 1669. 
Returning, he held a “ General”’ licence at the 1672 Indulgence, and, 
according to Calamy, was chaplain to Alderman Plumpin. Upon 
Plumpin’s death he became pastor of a Presbyterian meeting-house 
in Bishopsgate Without. When that society was “ scattered,” he 
“* preached privately at Theobalds,’’ but about the time of the Revolu- 
tion became pastor of a Presbyterian meeting-house in Drury Lane. 
He died Jan. 29, 1707, and his funeral sermon was preached by Dr. 
Robert Fleming, of Founders’ Hall. 


Gwesson Wright.—According to the Rev. T. G. Crippen, this 
name appears in the Walter Wilson MSS. at the Dr. Williams’ Library. 
No further particulars are available, but probably he was educated 
at a Dissenting Academy, and preached at Theobalds about the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


Christopher Carlisle.—A student from Dr. Benion’s Academy at 
Shrewsbury.* When Dr. Evans drew up his List in 1717, there were 
two distinct meetings at Cheshunt—the Presbyterian, with 300 hearers 
including 22 county voters, and the Independent, with 300 hearers, 
including 26 county voters. The date of Carlisle’s settlement at 





* He may have been related to Christopher Carlisle, the controversialist, who a 
generation before was af Clare Hall, Cambridge, or to another vicar of the same name, who 
was at St. Botolph’s, London, in the seventeenth century. 
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Cheshunt is not known, but it must have been somewhere ebout the 
time of the compilation of Dr. Evans’s List. Carlisle was the Pres- 
byterian minister, and the name of the Independent pastor was John 
Oakes. According to Evans, Oakes removed in 1728, and was succeeded 
by Caleb Wroe, who died shortly afterwards, and by a Mr. Warkman. 
Carlisle’s views were Arian, or at least Clarkean. Oakes’s views 
were similar. Carlisle does not appear to have taken any part in the 
Salters’ Hall Controversy, nor does Oakes; but, advocating their 
views, the grovnd was thus prepared for a union of the two meetings. 
Oakes must have returned to Cheshunt, for he preached a sermon to 
young people in May, 1731, and another in September of the same 
year. On Sept. 23, 1733, the two meetings were united, Dr. Isaac 
Watts preaching the sermon. ‘ You,” he said, “ who have worshipped 
God in two separate congregations for many years, have just begun 
@ union as to your place of worship, which I hope will be attended 
with an increasing union of hearts in the love of Jesus, your common 
Lord.” 

From that time, the Presbyterian characteristics of the meeting 
at Cheshunt disappeared. The successor of Oakes was John Mason, 
M.A., a student of Kidworth Academy and a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow. He was the author of a number of books, and in theology 
was an Arian. His successor at Cheshunt was Samuel Worsley, a 
student of Daventry Academy, under Dr. Caleb Ashworth. Worsley 
was at Cheshunt from 1765 until his death in 1800. Mason and 
Worsley are buried in the churchyard of the Cheshunt meeting-house, 
Worsley was succeeded by Eliezer Cogan, a Daventry student, whose 
first pastorate was at Cirencester, where he was a Presbyterian. He 
held the pastorate at Cheshunt from 1800 to 1802, when he went to 
Walthamstowe as an Independent minister, from 1801 to 1816, when 
he resigned. He continued to keep a small boarding school which he 
had started, and among his pupils was Benj. Disraeli, afterwards 
Lord Beaconsfield. In his theological views, Cogan was a Socinian, 
and in 1817 he published a volume of sermons. 


The story of Nonconformity in Cheshunt would not be complete 
without the mention of the name of Dr. Isaac Watts. In 1712, owing 
to ill-health, Watts went to reside with Sir Thomas Abney at Stoke 
Newington, and to spend a week at the latter’s summer residence 
at Theobalds. Continuous weakness necessitated a longer stay, and 
prompted Sir Thomas and Lady Abney to offer Watts a permanent 
home. Sir Thomas died in 1722, but Watts continued to reside with 
Lady Abney and her daughter until his death in 1748. He went for 
a week and stayed thirty-six years, and from the sheltered home at 
Theobalds he drove every Sabbath into London to preach, “ and 
sought to make amends for his pastoral inability by means of the 
Press.” 

Watts’s wig, the summer-house by the New River, where tradition 
states that he wrote “ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” the 
summer-house in the garden, where he composed many of his hymns, 
and the footpaths from Old Palace House to Cheshunt, known as 
“* Watts’s Walk,” are still pointed out to the visitor. 





Ulster’s Share in the Founding of the 
American Presbyterian Church. 
By R. D. MoGuasHAn. 


LSTER is usually regarded by American historians as the 
starting point of the Presbyterian Church in America. In a 
recent history of the beginnings of that Church, entitled The 

Scotch-Irish in America, Professor Ford, of Princeton University, 
traces its origin, as did the Rev. Richard Webster in an earlier work, 
to the Scottish Plantation in Ulster. It is true that a distinguished 
minister from Ulster organised the widely-scattered congregations 
of the young Church by forming a Presbytery in Philadelphia in 1706, 
but the composition of the Presbytery and the meaning attached by 
the author of this book to the word “‘ Scotch-Irish’ would of them- 
selves lead one to question whether the claim made for Ulster as the 
historic source of American Presbyterianism has been established. 
In the endeavour to prove that in historical connection the Church 
was a Scotch-Irish enterprise, sufficient stress does not appear to have 
been laid on other elements that entered into the making of the 
Church—such, for example, as the Puritan settlements in Virginia 
and New England, and the emigrations direct from Scotland. 


It is the purpose of this paper to trace the beginnings of what is 
now the third Church in numbers, and not the least in influence, of 
the Protestant Churches in America. 


As early as 1617 a Presbyterian Church is found in the Bermudas, 
then part of the colony of Virginia. The members were English 
Puritans, the government was by ministers and elders, the Book of 
Common Prayer was not used, and a copy of their Directory of Worship, 
framed thirty years before the Westminster Directory, is still pre- 
served. About the same time there were settlements of Huguenot 
refugees in Florida and the Carolinas, and both French and Dutch 
Reformed Churches had been established in New Amsterdam (now 
New York). 


It is calculated that between 1625 and 1640, four thousand 
Presbyterians, largely from the Eastern counties of England, arrived 
in New England. The scattered congregations found it difficult to 
organise on their own lines, and on this account, and also because 
of the friendship that existed between them and their Puritan brethren 
of the Plymouth colony, they consented to a modification of their 
government, and in a few years became practically Independents. 
It has been observed, however, that when New Englanders were 
transplanted, as to Long Island and New Jersey, the Congregational 
traits yielded to those that were more distinctively Presbyterian. 
As the century advanced, Puritans found their way into the Middle 
Colonies, and Dr. Drysdale points out that the labours of Francis 
Doughty, Matthew Hill, and other English Presbyterian ministers, 
gave a distinctively English type to the Presbyterianism of these 
colonies. 
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After the battle of Dunbar, in 1650, Scots prisoners by shiploads 
were sent to the Plantations, and during the “ Killing Time’’ many 
were banished to the West Indies and Carolina. It was not until 
after the Restoration (1660) that Scotsmen in any numbers voluntarily 
emigrated to America. They went, as did the Pilgrim Fathers, to 
seek an asylum where they could worship God with freedom in their 
own way, ministers with their flocks and proprietors with their tenants 
sailing together. Many settled in Pennsylvania, where a favourable 
reception was given to them by Governor Penn. Scotsmen joined 
with Penn in the purchase of the Jerseys, and soon Scottish merchants 
and physicians were to be found from New York to South Carolina. 
A brisk trade between Scotland and America followed, and urgent 
complaints were made by English merchants that Scottish ships 
were spoiling their trade with the American plantations. Bancroft, 
the American historian, says that these Scottish Presbyterians, 
blending a love of liberty with religious enthusiasm, came in such 
numbers as to give the rising Commonwealth a character which is 
not yet effaced. 


Sixteen years after the sailing of the Mayflower a small ship 
called Eagle Wing set sail from Belfast to New England with a 
company of 140 persons, including several Presbyterian ministers. 
They were fleeing from the repressive measures of the English Govern- 
ment against Nonconformists, but stormy weather obliged them to 
return when half the distance had been accomplished. 


About twenty years later—in 1656—there was an exodus from 
Ulster to Maryland, which was due as much to economic as to religious 
reasons, though the offer of the Roman Catholic Governor, Lord 
Baltimore, to grant “‘ free liberty of religion” to settlers must have 
been particularly welcome. This was the first settlement of the 
Scotch-Irish in America. The Presbyterian Church of Ulster suffered 
less severely after the Restoration than the sister Church of Scotland, 
the ejected ministers, though deprived of their stipends, being allowed 
to officiate in their parishes. The earliest notice of an American 
minister from Ireland appears in a letter of 1669, from an English 
Nonconformist minister in Maryland to Richard Baxter, stating 
that in the previous year a young man from Ireland had come to the 
State and had met with success among those of the reformed religion. 
More famous pioneers were William Traill, who arrived in Maryland 
in 1682 and founded the Church of Rehoboth, and Francis Makemie, 
from the same Presbytery of Laggan, who followed in 1683, and is 
considered to be the real organiser of Presbyterianism in America, 


Early in the eighteenth century, emigration from Ireland was 
stimulated by restrictive laws on trade and by the penal Act of 1704, 
excluding Presbyterians from civil and military offices. The emigrants 
went to Pennsylvania and New England, but their reception in New 
England was not very favourable, so large a number of new settlers 
being regarded with anxiety by the leading people. Independents, 
too, were already in the field with churches supported by the rates, 
and they were afraid that the Presbyterians might claim the same 
support. The latter, on the other hand, feared that they might have 
to pay a rate and provide for themselves in addition. As a con- 
sequence, many of the Presbyterians removed to the Indian Frontier 
or joined their brethren in Pennsylvania, which thus became, as it 
has remained, the headquarters of Presbyterianism in America, The 
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difficulty encountered by the Ulster farmers in renewing their leases, 
and the famine years of 1740-1, gave a further impetus to emigration 
from Ireland. It is estimated that for some years 12,000 persons 
annually left Ulster, and bythe middle of the century Scottish and 
Scotch-Irish settlers were to be found in all the Eastern States, from 
Maine to the Carolinas. At the beginning of the century, when Francis 
Makemie set about the difficult task of organising the congregations 
of Presbyterians in the middle colonies, it is believed that the majority 
of the members were from Scotland, but now they were outnumbered 
by their brethren, the Ulster Scots. 


Makemie, a native of Donegal, was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Laggan. He was a merchant and landowner as well as a minister, 
and in the latter capacity acted at first as an itinerant missionary in 
Maryland and Virginia. He appears to have been a man of exceptional 
gifts. The publication of a Catechism which he had prepared drew 
him into controversy with George Keith, an ex-Quaker, and his Reply 
to Keith, still preserved, is recommended by Increase Mather; in a 
Pastoral Letter, published in Edinburgh in 1699 (now in the library 
of Harvard University), he vindicated the Nonconformists as the 
truest and soundest part of the Church of England; and on a visit 
to England in 1764 he issued from the Press in London an appeal 
to the inhabitants of Virginia and Maryland to build up towns for 
the sake of religion, education, and the general welfare. It was at 
the instance of his fellow ministers that Makemie visited London, 
Scotland and Ireland in 1704 to represent their circumstances and 
ask for additional preachers to be sent out. He returned in 1705, 
eccompanied by two ministers, John Hampton and George MeNish, 
and the following year he appears as Moderator of the newly-con- 
stituted Presbytery of Philadelphia. This was the first Presbytery 
established in America since the short-lived Presbytery of Caledonia, 
formed in the Isthmus of Darien by the ministers who accompanied 
the Scottish colonists in that ill-fated expedition. It consisted of 
seven ministers—six being Scotch, or Scotch-Irish, and the seventh 
from New England. So was planted in the New World the system 
of Church government, for adherence to which the members had 
suffered in their native land: Elders were probably present; four 
are reported as attending the second Presbytery held in the following 
year. It was not easy in these days to secure Elders. When John 
Craig, who organised the churches in Virginia a generation later, was 
asked how he found suitable persons for Elders, he replied, ‘‘ When 
there were no hewn stones I just took ‘ dornicks.’ ”’ 


The first American Synod, composed of three Presbyteries into 
which the Philadelphia Presbytery had been divided, met in 1717. 
In 1741, there arose a division between the Northern and Southern 
churches on points of doctrine and practice—a result of the religious 
revival, in which Whitefield took part—and the Synod of New York 
was independently organised. Happily, the two Synods were united 
after a separation of seventeen years, and in 1789 they met in 
Philadelphia as the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


in America, consummating the work of organisation begun by 
Makemie in 1706. 


American historians tell us that TPresbyterianism in the States 
was organised and fostered by the Scotch-Irish. This awkward 
compound is a translation of Scoto-Hibernus, under which name 
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Scottish students from Ulster were registered in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. According to Professor Ford, the Ulster 
breed, as he terms it, was formed during the troublous years in Ireland 
under the Stewart kings, and the permanence of the type made secure. 
This would appear to be unhistorical. During the period referred 
to, the Ulster. Scots maintained a close intercourse with Scotland, 
their ministers and professional men were educated chiefly at Glasgow 
University, they spoke the dialect of their native shires, and they 
did not intermarry with the Catholic Irish. Wodrow says that the 
elder Presbyterian ministers in Ireland reckoned themselves ‘‘ upon 
the same bottom with, and es it were a branch of, the Church of 
Scotland.” During the Jacobite rising in 1689, fifty Presbyterian 
ministers from Ulster took refuge in Scotland, and twenty-five of 
these settled in Scottish parishes and remained in connection with 
the Established Church. Any type developed by persecution must 
have been formed pari passu emong their brethren in Scotland, where 
in the Western counties and Galloway, especially, sufferings of a 
similar kind, and not less intense, were endured. As a matter of fact, 
the Ulster type, as we now know it, is a comparatively modern 
development. Lord Bryce, who spent part of his boyhood in Ulster, 
says that ‘“ between 1845 and 1850 the Scoto-Irish Presbyterians 
spoke broad Scotch and considered themselves for every purpose 
Scotch. They had little or nothing to do with Dublin; their social 
and commercial relations were with Scotland; their sons intended 
for the learned professions were sent to Glasgow University ; and 
they were actually a colony of Scotch people planted in the counties 
of Down and Antrim. Now (in 1909) the Scotch-Irish as you find 
them in Ulster are quite different from the Scotch, not only in accent, 
but by something distinctive in their way of thinking and acting.” 


It may be concluded, then, that there was no difference in type 
or character between the Scotch and Scotch-Irish emigrants to America. 
Before the religious dissensions in the eighteenth century, they were 
equally attached to the Church of Scotland, and repeatedly sought 
the help of the General Assembly. The divisions in the Home Church 
in that century were carried over to the American Church, where 
Reformed Presbyterians, Seceders, Burghers, and anti-Burghers had 
congregations, and even Synods. The interest taken in education 
was what might have been expected of the sons of John Knox. Where 
a church was planted, so also was a school, and itinerant schoolmasters, 
with a spelling-book in one hand and a rod in the other, visited the 
scattered homes in the wilderness. 


The higher education was not neglected. Classical schools were 
established, the teachers being ministers, most of whom were educated 
at the University of Glasgow. The story of Log College—described 
by Whitefield as a log house about twenty feet long and near as many 
broad—where many eminent men were educated, and which was 
the precursor of Princeton University, is a romance of educational 
life. American schools and universities bear to-day a Scottish stamp. 


The Scots remained Calvinistic in doctrine and preserved their 
denominational zeal. A certain militancy of conduct disturbed the 
original friendly relations between them and the Quakers. The differ- 
ence of spirit is tersely stated in a pamphlet of the time :—“* To govern 
is absolutely repugnant to the avowed principles of Quakerism; to 
be governed is absolutely repugnant to the avowed principles of 
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Presbyterianism.” In one thing they agreed, George Bryan, a 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, was the author of a gradual abolition of 
slavery law for Pennsylvania, the first of the kind passed in the States, 
and when a strong anti-slavery feeling sprang up afterwards, the 
Presbyterians, among whom a slave dealer dare not venture, were 
as active as the Quakers in opposing the institution. * 


A love of liberty characterised the Presbyterians of whatever 
source, and they took a leading part in the Revolution that ended 
in the Declaration of Independence. 


To sum up, English Puritans and Huguenots, and members of 
the Reformed Churches of Holland and Germany, were early settlers 
in America. Then followed the Scots and Ulster Scots, and at the 
organisation in 1706 the former appear to have contributed the largest 
share to the membership of the Presbytery. Later in the century, 
the large immigration from Ulster gave a preponderant influence 
to the so-called Scotch-Irish, who were then, and long remained, purely 
Scotch. All these elements were to a more or less extent fused in the 
American Church, whose origins have evidently to be traced farther 
back than the Ulster Plantation. The Presbyterian Church of America 
and the Colonies has been called by a recent writer, ‘“‘ The Scottish 
Church abroad,” and that would seem to be in correspondence with 
the history of the Church and with the stamp impressed on it by the 
parent Church of Scotland. 





Presbyteriana. 


Douglas, 1.0.M.—In the article in our last issue, a reference 
should have been made to another Elder, who rendered much service 
to the Douglas congregation, Mr. Alexander Steele, LL.D., born 1809, 
died June 10, 1884; had been Rector of Moffat Academy before 
settling in the Island, in 1837. He was the proprietor of a school, 
called ‘‘ Bay View House,” which was burned out in 1868, and after- 
wards of ‘ Strathallan Hall,’ from which he retired in 1882. He is 
buried at Onchan, near Douglas. Dr. Steele Was greatly interested 
in the congregation of St. Andrew’s. His daughter married the late 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, a member of the well-known family connected 
with the congregation of Canning Street, Liverpool, and an uncle 
of the Rev. Norman L. Robinson, M.A., of Moseley, Birmingham. 
Dr. Steele’s grand-daughters, Miss Florence and Miss Hilda Robinson, 
are connected with Sefton Park congregation, Liverpool. 


Church Society.—A number of Ministers and Office-Bearers 
connected with the Presbyterian Church of England met in Oct., 
1917, and formed a Church Society with the object of developing the 
study of English Presbyterianism, particularly on the subjects of 
Ordination, Church Worship, and similar questions. The Rev. W. S. 
Herbert Wylie, M.A., of Ealing, was elected President, and Rev. J. 
Hay Colligan, M.A., Secretary. At the request of the Committee, 
Mr. Colligan published a booklet on ministerial ordination, to which 
a reply has been given by Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.Soc.* 








* English Presbyterian Orders. T. French Downie, 21, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. A 
Reply to English Presbyterian Orders, pub. Ridgway and Sons, Bromley. 
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Membership “ Lines.’’—The following is an interesting specimen 
of “‘ Lines”? handed to Church Communicants before the introduction 
of Certificates of Transfer. The original document is in the possession 
of Mrs. C. J. Melville, West Norwood, London, who is a great-grand- 
daughter of John Heggie :— 

** Kinghorn, 29th August, 1799. 

“These certify, that John Heggie, unmarried, has resided 
in this Parish, from his infancy, till the end of July last past ; 
behaving himself civilly, soberly and honestly ; free of any ground 
of Church censure known to us here ; so that he may be admitted 
into any Christian Society or Congregation, where Providence 
may order his lot is attested day and date as above by 

““Maurice Ritcnts, Sess. Clk. JoHN USHER, 


Minister.” 


Archaeological Research.—The Rev. R. 8. G. Anderson, M.A., B.D., 
of Ramsey, is the only minister of our Church whose interests outside 
his ministerial work are in the study of pre-historic subjects. Before 
his settlement at Ramsey, Mr. Anderson was at New Luce in Wigtown- 
shire, where, surrounded with hidden relics, he was successful in 
discovering cinerary and food-vessel urns, stone axes, jet ornaments 
and other objects, chiefly of the Bronze Age. Several of these being 
practically unique, were gifted to the Scottish National Museum of 
Antiquities, and Mr. Anderson was made a Corresponding Member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in recognition of his work. 
Since his settlement in the Isle of Man, he has associated himself with 
the Antiquarian Society there, and in addition to an investigation 
of the archaic sculpturings in the Island, with a view of finding their 


relation to those in Scotland, Mr. Anderson has made an interesting 
collection of Manx coins. 


. 


Miles Coverdale.—A document of historic interest has been dis- 
covered recently, at Crediton, Devon, by Miss Cresswell, a lady 
antiquary, and Prebendary Smith-Dorrien, the vicar of Crediton. 
It is the original Letters Patent, dated 1551, appointing Miles Coverdale 
to the Bishopric of Exeter, by Edward VI. The Presbyterian character 
of the Church of England at that period is clearly indicated from the 
fact that four years after this appointment, Coverdale acted as a 
member of the ‘‘ Congregational Presbytery” in the Church of the 
English Exiles at Geneva, John Knox being the Moderator.* 


‘“The Layman and the Churefi.”’"—Under this title Mr. J. W. 
Noble, of West Denton Hall, Northumberland, has published 
correspondence which has taken place between himself and the 
Rev. David Fyffe, of Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Session 
of that congregation, during a period from December, 1916, to 
September, 1918. Mr. Noble’s views on theological liberty deserve 
the earnest consideration of all who are interested in the welfare of 
our Church, and the frank way in which Mr. Fyffe and the Jesmond 
Session have replied to Mr. Noble is praiseworthy. No doubt, as 
Mr. Fyffe suggests, the Moderator’s Committee (a new and interesting 
organisation in our Church) will approach sympathetically some of 
the questions raised by Mr. Noble. 





* See Drysdale’s The Presbyterians in England, p. 80, pub. 1889, 
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Brunswick Square, Camberwell.—This congregation held cele- 
brations in March, 1918, in connection with its Jubilee. A Souvenir 
booklet was published, attractively printed, notwithstanding the 
restrictions of war, containing a history of the congregation, admir- 
ably written by Mr. J. McCulloch, a member of the Deacons’ Court. 
During the fifty years, there have been five ministers: the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, of fragrant memory, who ministered from November, 
1867, until 1874, when he became the first minister of Upper Norwood; 
Revs. J. Reid Howatt, J. A. Wilson, M.A., J. N. Milne, M.A., B.D., 
and the present minister, the Rev. W. Campbell Smith, M.A. 
Excellent portraits are given of the ministers, and the booklet is a 
pleasing example of what a congregational history ought to be. 


** Transactions.” —The Congregational Historical Society and 
the Baptist Historical Society continue to provide valuable data 
relating to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England. 
The former Society has issued two parts during the year 1918, the 
Editor (Rev. T. G. Crippen) contributing in the October issue an 
interesting article on ‘“‘ Ordination, Primitive and Congregational.” 
He defines Ordination as ‘‘ of high importance and indispensable 
to any conceivable Re-union that the dignity of the pastoral office 
be maintained, the mutual duties of pastor and people be clearly 
assigned, and the relation of the local Church to the Church Catholic 
be unmistakably asserted.” 


The Baptist Historical Society issued one part only last year, 
which contains @ notable article by the Editor (Rev. W. T. Whitley, 
LL.D.) on “‘ Bunyan’s Imprisonments—a Legal Study.” 


The Unitarian Historical Society has forwarded its Transactions, 
which contain interesting information relating to historical English 


Presbyterianism. 


Errata.—‘‘ Ordinary” to be “ ordaining’’ (Art. on C.P. Book, 
part V). 


““ Twenty-seven” to be “ seventeen’’ (‘Trust-Deeds article). 








Curator’s Report for 1918. 


URING the year the Society has to record numerous additions 
to its collections, rivalling in interest those of previous 
years. It is impossible to enumerate the many books received, 

but mention should be made of such interesting works as a 1718 
edition of Robert Trail’s Sermons, from Miss Dawson, Aldcliffe Hall, 
Lancaster ; Chauncey’s Doctrine of Holiness (1737), from Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S.; Jus Divinum Minis. Evang. (1654), Jus 
Divinum Reg. Eccl., third edition (1654), from Rev. Jas. Mellis, M.A. ; 
The Excellence of Unity (1691), by Rev. Matthew Mead, Presbyterian 
Minister, Stepney, from Mr. J. G. Drysdale, of Southend-on-Sea. 


The Rev. W. S. McCaughey, M.A., has donated Tillotson’s 
Works (1701); Lord Balfour of Burleigh, two publications on Com- 
munion Tokens ; Lord Guthrie, the Records of the Burns- Chalmers- 
Guthrie Family, compiled by his Lordship. The University of 
Glasgow have presented a valuable quarto, The Matriculation 
Albums, 1728-1858; the Curator, Calamy’s Sermons on the Trinity 
(1722) and A Discovery of D. Jackson's Vanities (1631), by Wm. 
Twisse, D.D. 


At the beginning of our year we received a series of valuable 
gifts from our veteran missionary (now retired), the Rev. William 
Campbell, D.D., F.R.G.S. These included a set of his Works in 
English, Chinese, and Braille type; his D.D. diploma from Knox 
College, Toronto ; the vellum warrants of Dr. Campbell’s admission 
to the Order of the Sacred Treasure and the Order of the Rising 
Sun; the Foreign Office and official correspondence regarding 
these distinctions, including King George’s sign-manual licence to 
accept and wear the same, and the jewelled insignia of both Orders. 


Included are three beautiful silver models presented, respectively, 
by the Mayor and officials of Tainan, the Blind of Formosa,-and the 
Graduates of Formosa; two splendid silver vases, presented to 
Dr. Campbell by Baron Ando, the Japanese Governor-General of 
Formosa ; and two complimentary scrolls from native preachers 
and teachers. 


One of the Society's recent life-members, the Hon. Lord Guthrie, 
K.C., LL.D., and his brother, Mr. James Guthrie, J.P., presented a 
fine painting of their father-in-law, Rev. Dr. J. C. Burns, Moderator 
of our Church, 1840-1. Mr. Peddie again enriches our collection 
with fine copies from his brush of the portraits of the Rev. John 
Bryan, M.A., D.D., ejected Presbyterian vicar of St. Nicholas’s, 
Shrewsbury, 1662; Rev. John Fraser, Lowick, Moderator 1864-5 ; 
Rev. John Carruthers Paterson, St. Andrew's, Manchester, Moderator 
1866-7 ; Matthew Henry; William Veitch, the Covenanter, and 
Rev. Geo. Young, M.A., D.D., Whitby (1804-42). 


An oil portrait of Rev. Dr. Mc Kerrow, of Manchester, Moderator 
1877-8, is the joint gift of Mr. Peddie and the McKerrow family. 


Other portraits in oils include Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, Rev. 
William Kirton, Glanton (1834-44), from his daughter in New 
Zealand; and two beautifully executed miniatures of the Rev. 
Charles Thomson, Moderator 1826-7, 1839-40, and his wife. The 
last-named is the gift of his only surviving son, Mr. Geo, Thomson, 
of Stroud Green. 
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Geo. Barbour, F'sq., of Bolesworth Castle, has presented a fine 
mezzotint engraving of his celebrated father, Robert Barbour. 
Through Mr. Barbour’s generosity the Council were enabled to place 
one of these engravings in the church at Brampton, Cumberland, 
the present building there being one of the late Robert Barbour’s 
many munificent gifts to the Synod of our Church. 


Mr. Frank Mitchell, of Sale (per Rev. James Macowan), presented 
a fine engraving of his grandfather, Dr. Mc Kerrow, and the silver 
trowel with which the latter laid the foundation stone of Whalley 
Range Church, Manchester, in 1877. A fine mezzotint portrait of 
Dr. James Anderson is the gift of Alderman Hood, of Morpeth. 
We have received from the Session at Haltwhistle (Cumberland) 
two old Church books and two fine old pewter Cups, “ the unanimous 
purchas of the Protestant Dissenting Congregation at Haltwhistle, 
Mr. John Warden, minister, 1745."’ Friends of the Society replaced 
these cups with a handsome individual communion set. 


The Society is under considerable obligation to the Rev. W. H. 
King Macdonald, M.A., of Glanton, Northumberland, for valuable 
services. Through him have come many books, papers, documents, 
etc., from Glanton and North Sunderland, and also Communion 
tokens. The Session at Wooler have deposited some Books and 
MSS. of interest. The Presbytery of Liverpoo! have presented an 
engraved Salver, which came into their hands on the closing of the 
Church in Vauxhall Road, Liverpool. The General Secretary has 
sent the Basis of Union and Terms of Federation between the 
United Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian Church of 
England, signed by the two Moderators; also, the Address o/ 
Congratulation on the Union of 1876, from the Free Church 
Ministers of Liverpool and district. Mr. Henry Penfold contributes 
a fine engraving, ‘‘ The United Presbyterian Ministers of Newcastle, 
1847°’ ; and the Deacons’ Court of Notting Hill Church have pre- 
sented an oil painting of Dr. Adolph Saphir. 

Miss King, of Wroxham, has donated many things of interest 
associated with her father, the Rev. David King, LL.D., and his 
famous brother-in-law, Lord Kelvin. ‘These include books, papers, 
MSS., photographs, a beautiful drawing of Dr. King, and a water- 
colour drawing of his birth town—Montrose.. There is also an 
Address on Vellum, from Glasgow citizens, dated 1867. 

Mr. A. M. McRobert, writer, of Edinburgh, has presented a 
Volume of the MSS. of his grand uncle, the Rev. A. Munro, D.D., 
of Manchester. Mr. and Miss Henderson, of Glasgow, have presented 
a framed portrait of John Henderson, of Park, a munificent donor to 
Presbyterianism in England and Scotland, and the founder of the 
Henderson Trust. The Church at Highbury was one of his many gifts, 
named after Mr. Henderson’s home, -** Park’’ Church, Highbury. 


The Council have in their possession a collection of varied interest. 
Up to the present the means of preparing a suitable exhibition have 
been absent, but we rejoice to know that, owing to the kindness 
and interest of our esteemed treasurer, Mr. Cecil Robertson, a fund 
has been established whereby the required accommodation for 
exhibits is to be provided. The Curator would be glad to hear 
from anyone with reference to the Society’s work and _ interests, 
and especially from those owning objects of interest to Presbyterians 
who desire for them a fitting home. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society is Toe PrespyTerRtan Historicar 
Soctety OF ENGLAND. 


The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the 
History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These shall 
become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the 
Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Any member of a Presbyterian Church may become a Member 
of the Society. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Pay- 
ment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Membor. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Curator, 
and nine Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on a day in Synod week 
to be appointed by the Council. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by 2 two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the 
same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 


. 





Members of the Council, 1918-19. 


Honorary Presidents—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., and Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S8. 


President—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S. 
Vice-President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 


Domreaney mee R. D. McGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, 
Muswell Hill, N. 10. 


iaiiantih- Mr. Cecil D. Robertson. 

Assistant Treasurer—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, 
Winchmore Hill, N. 21 

Curator of Musewn—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 


Dr. 8. W. Carruthers ; Rev. W. Hume Elliot ; Rev. J. R. Fleming, 
B.D.; Dr. J. K. Fotheringham ; Rev. E. J. How, B.D.; Rev. J. T. 
Middlemiss, M.A.; Mr. C. F. Millett ; Mr. H. Penfold; and Mr. R. S. 
Robson. 

The London members of the Council form its Executive. 
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List of Members. 


(A) Life Members—21. 
Allan, Mr. Henry, 31, Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 1. 
Anderson, Mr. James, Braidwood, Highgate, N. 6. 
Anderson, Sir Kenneth 8., K.C.M.G., Ministry of Shipping. 
Barr, Mr. John, Renmuir House, 25, Renmuir Street, Tooting, 8.W. 17. 
Buchanan, Mr. J. Gray, 3, Broadlands Road, Highgate, N. 6. 
Clanahan, Mr. H. C., J.P., The Wood, Park Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 
Fairbairn, Mr. A. Dodds, 67, Watling Street, E.C. 4. 
Gemmell, Mr. John, Woodthorpe, Shepherds Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 


Guthrie, Hon. Lord, K.C., LL.D., F.S.A.(Scot.), Swanston Cottage, 
Colinton, Edinburgh. 


Guthrie, Mr. Alex., J.P., The Rosecote, Heswall, Cheshire. 

Lamont, Mr. John, Toward House, Dewhurst Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 2. 

Mitchell, Mr. A. C., Weston House, Halewood, near Liverpool. 

Nivison, Sir Robert, Bart., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Robertson, Mr. Cecil D., 81, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 1. 

Robertson, Mrs. C. D., 81, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 1. 

Roger, Mr. George, 75, Fitzjohn Avenue, N.W. 3. 


Shaw of Dunfermline, Rt. Hon. Lord, Craigmyle, Torphins, Aberdeen- 
shire. 


Sloan, Mr. L. G., Grasmere, Heath Drive, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Thompson, Mr. Stephen, 45, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
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Special Fund. 


(Aim: £100 for Equipment, Fittings, etc., is being raised by Mr. Cecil D. 
Robertson, Treasurer.) 
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£s. d. 

Mr. James Anderson ies 56 0 0 
Sir Kenneth 8. Anderson, K.C.M.G. 5 0 0 
Mr. J. Gray Buchanan 5 5 0 
Mr. H. C. Clanahan 5 0 0 
Mr. John Gemmell 5 0 0 
Mr. John Lamont : 5 0 0 
Sir Robert Nivison, Bart. 5 0 0 
Mr. Cacil D. Robertson 5 0 0 
Mrs. Cacil D. Robertson .... 5 0 0 
Mr. Geo. Roger 5 0 0 
Mr. L. G. Sloan 5 0 6 
Mr. Stephen Thompson 5 0 0 
Mr. W. Weddel 5 0 0 
Mr. Jos. H. Whitehorn 5 0 0 
Anonymous oe @ 
£71 6 0 

CECIL D. ROBERTSON, 
Examined and found correct, Treasurer. 


WM. BRADLEY, K. MACLEOD BLACK, 
Australia House, W.C. 2. Assistant Treasurer. 
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